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THE BETEL-NUT TREE, 


[Betel-Nut Tree.] _ 


Tue betel-nut tree (areca catechu, Ltn.) is one of the 
most graceful of the palm tribe. It is a native of all 
the countries of Asia within the tropics, and is culti- 
vated all over India for the sake of the nut, which is 
in high esteem. It is known by a variety of names, 
each language having a distinct term for it, every one 
of which is native. Crawford tells us that it is an 
indigenous product of all the Indian islands; but Dr. 
Roxburgh says that he does not know where it grows 
wild. The islands of the Indian Archipelago, and the 
lands of the continent near to the coast, are most 
favourable to its growth; there it requires least care 
and expense in the cultivation, bears fruit on the fifth 
year, and dies about the twenty-fifth year. But in 
many parts of the continent it does not arrive so soon 
to maturity, bears fruit for a much longer period, and 
is of course much longer in decaying. But in this 
latter case the cultivation is attended with considerable 
care and expense. Dr. Francis Buchanan, whose 
a through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,’ 
OL. V. 





contains many interesting’ particulars respecting’ the 
culture of the betel-nut tree, tells us, in one place, that 
the.tree begins to bear fruit at five years, and lives 
from thirty to forty years ; and in another place, that it 
does not begin to bear fruit until from eight, nine, 
twelve, and fifteen years; that it bears for sixty or 
seventy years, but that when it has been twenty-five 
or thirty years in_ perfection it begins to decay. The 
tree is in flower most part of the year; its trunk often 
rises from forty, to fifty feet high, but is in general 
only about. twenty inches in circumference, almost 
equally thick and smooth. The nut is about the size 
of a hen’s egg, inclosed in a membraneous covering, 
and of a reddish yellow when ripe. The tree has no 
branches; but its leaves are very beautiful, forming a 
round tuft at the top of the trunk. There are two 
crops in the year; the quantity of nuts yielded by a 
single tree varies considerably in different places: on 
the Coromandel coast the average number of nuts ob- 
tained from a single tree is usually about 7 
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The betel-nut is dried, cut into slices, usually four ; 
these slices are wrapped up in the leaf of the black- 
pepper vine, and sprinkled with quicklime, termed by 
the natives chunam, Thus prepared it is chewed, and 
is enjoyed by the people as a universal luxury. What 
the benefits are to be derived from this preparation it 
would be hard to say. The nut, which has a harsh 
astringent flavour, is never eaten by itself; but in con- 
junction with the hot pungent leaf of the black-pepper 
vine and the quicklime, it is much relished. The chew- 
ing of the betel provokes much spitting of a reddish- 
coloured saliva; and the Indians have an idea that by 
this means the teeth are fastened, the gums cleaned, 
and the mouth cooled:—so Dr. Ainslie says. The 
modern Arabs, while they oecasionally chew the betel- 
nut in the same manner as the Indians do, give a pre- 
ference to the buds of a plant which they call Aad, and 
which they think sweetens the breath and preserves the 
gums. Besides being greatly cultivated in Iiidia, the 
betel-nut is brought thither from Borneo, Malacca, and 
Cochin-China. An apparently more rational, but very 
limited, use of the betel-nut than in being chewed is its 
employment in dyeing. A red variety is commonly 
used in Malabar for dyeing that colour. However, the 
use of the betel-nut in chewing is probably as defensible 
as that of tobacco. 

“T tried,” says the late Bishop Heber, “ chewing 
betel to-day, and thought it not unpleasant, at least I 
can easily believe that, wheté it is fashionable, people 
may soon grow fond of it. The nuit is cuit into small 
squares and wrapped up in thé leaf [the leaf of the 
black pepper-vine] together With Some chukam. It 
is warm and pungent itt the imduth, aiid has the 
immediate effect of staining the teigis, Hietith, and lips 
of a fiery orange colour. The people here faticy it is 
good for the teeth, but they G6 Hot all take it: I see 
about half of the crew [of the vessel it Which Heber 
was sailing up the Ganges] witht the stilt on their 
lips, but I do not think the teeth oF thé Other are better. 

“The betel is a beautifitl thd thé tallest and 
slenderest of the palm kind, and with & Very smooth 
white bark. Nothing can be more cefil than its 
high slender pillars when baekéd By the datk shade of 
bamboos and other similar foliage.” 

Dr. Anslie says, that the betel-wits, Whett young and 
tender, are, in conjunction with other articles, occasion- 
ally made into decoction, and prescribed for such 
people as suffer from dyspepsia. 

We are told by Forbes (Oriental Memoirs) that the 
chunam, or delicate shell-lime, which is spread over 
the betel, is carried by the natives in boxes, and that 
the betel is chewed at all hours. In some parts of 
India, however, as in Canara, in place of quicklime, 
they use the ashes of the bark of a common tree. On 
visits of ceremony the betel is introduced, the leaf in which 
it is inclosed being fastened with a clove, it is presented 
to the guests on a salver, and is a signal of taking leave. 

The black-pepper vine-leaf, or betel-leaf, as it is 
termed, in which the dried slices of the betel-nut are 
inclosed, is very much cultivated in India, principally 
for the purpose of being eaten with the nut. On the 
Malabar coast, and in other parts of India, the vines 
are usually trained up the betel-nut-tree, “ which,” 
says Dr. Roxburgh, “ renders it more particularly 
useful in those parts.” But in other places it is a 
separate and special object of cultivation. 

The betel-nut-tree was introduced into the island of 
Jamaica in the year 1793. Lunan, who makes this 


statement in his ‘ Hortus Jamaicensis,’ says that the 
dried betel-nut, when eaten by itself, impoverishes the 
blood, and causes jaundice; but it is not attended with 
_ those inconveniences when mixed with betel,—by which 
he means when eaten with the pepper-vine leaf, and 
with quicklime or chunam. The quicklime undoubtedly 
corrects or neutralises the acidity of the nut. 
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“'The tree is propagated,” .says Crawford, “ from the 
ripest seeds or fruits, first sown in beds and afterwards 
transplanted. It thrives in ordinary svils and in 4l] 
situations ; but the neighbourhood of the sea is con. 
ducive to the perfection of the fruit ; and the warmer 
and lower the land the more rapidly does the tree 
advance to maturity.” 





THE KNIGHT’S TEMPLARS.—No. III. 


NotwitstaNnDInG all this bloodshed, the fate of the 
Templars was not yet formally sealed. For that pur- 
pose it was deemed expedient to summon a general 
council of the church, which met accordingly on the 
13th of October, 1311 (just four years after the general 
arrest of the order) at Vienne in Dauphiny. The pro- 
ceedings which followed were of a most extraordinary 
description. All who desired to defend the denounced 
community having heen solemnly cited to appear, nine 
knights presented themselves before tie assembled 
fathers, stating that they were deputed by from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand of their brethren, who, having 
escaped at the era of the first attack upon their order, 
had ever since been wandering about as fugitives among 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Lyons, and 
that they were ready to defend the common cause 
against all assailants. They offered themselves for 
this purpose, they said, under the safeguard of the 
public faith, and of the special permission which had 
been granted by the Pope, and proclaimed throughout 
Christendom. These brave chevaliers had thrown 
themselves into the lions’ den. Scarcely had they 
declared their mission, when, by Clement's order, they 
were seized, thrown into prison, and loaded with irons. 
The pontiff himself states the fact in a letter dated the 
Lith of November, addressed to his confederate, King 
Philip.* This act of atrocious perfidy excited the gene- 
ral indigtiation of the council, and many of the members 
did nit scruple to give expression to what they felt. 
On being called tipon to decide whether or no the ac- 
cused shoultl be heard in their own defence (a strange 
question for debate, it may be thought, in any circum- 
stances, and yo after the steps which had already 
been taken in the present case, all the prelates of Italy, 
With one exception, all those of France, saving the 
Archbishop of Rheims, of Sens, and of Rouen, and all 
those of Spain, of Germany, of Denmark, of England, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland, gave their votes in the 
affirmative. On this decision Clement immediately 
declared the session terminated, and the council ad- 
journed to the 3rd of April, 1312. 

Meanwhile in the beginning of February, Philip 
himself suddenly made his appearance in Vienne, ac- 
companied by his three sons, his brother, and a nn- 
merous suite. The Pope soon after re-assembled the 
cardinals, and a select portion of the prelates in secret 
consistory, and there by his own authority pronounced 
the abolition of the order. ‘The second session of the 
council opened on the day appointed, when seated on 
the Pope’s right hand appeared the King of France, 
surrounded by his brother, his sons, and an imposing 
array of military. On the 2nd of the following month, 
in this august presence, Clement simply read to the 
assembly the decree by which he had declared the order 
of the Templars abolished, and to which the holy fathers 
listened in silence, no one deeming it expedient to ex- 
press either dissent or approbation. 

There now remained only the closing scene of this 
long tragedy. On the 18th of March, 1314, the Grand 
Master and three of the other chiefs of the order, who 
had formerly made confession, were brought from their 
prisons, in which they had now been shut up for more 
than six years, and placed upon an elevated stage, 


* See the letter in the original Latin in Raynouard, pp. 177, 178 
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erected before the porch of Notre Dame, at one ex- 
tremity of which were seated the Archbishop of Sens 
and several other ecclesiastics as their judges, while the 
court all around was filled with the multitude. No 
form of trial was gone through, but it was intimated to 
the knights that in consequence of the contrition which 
they had shown in acknowledging their guilt, they 
were sentenced only to perpetual imprisonment. On 
hearing this doom, the Grand Master, calling upon all 
present to listen to his words, spoke with a loud voice 
to the following effect: “It is right that in these the 
last moments of my life I should proclaim the truth. I 
declare, therefore, in the sight of heaven and of earth, 
that, to my eternal shame, I have indeed committed the 
greatest of crimes, but it was only when I acknowledged 
those with which so black a malevolence have heen at- 
tributed to our order: I attest, as the truth obliges me 
to do, that it is innocent. I declared the contrary only 
to suspend the excessive agonies of the rack, and to 
obtain the forbearance of my torturers. I know the 
penalty that awaits me for what I now utter; but the 
frightful prospect presented to me by the fate of many 
of my brethren shall not tempt me again to confirm my 
former lie by another; the life offered me on so infamous 
a condition, I renounce without regret.” The emotion 
with which the spectators heard this address burst from 
the lips of the throng in a murmur of applause. One 
of the Grand Master’s three companions, Guy, com- 
mander of Normandy, the brother of the Earl of Au- 
vergne, immediately expressed his assent to what had 
been spoken by his chief. The two brave chevaliers 
were not left long in doubt as to their fate. The king’s 


council having instantly met, condemned them both 
to the flames ; and that same evening they were burned 
together at a slow fire on the southmost of the two 
small islands in the Seine which then lay to the west of 


the Isle de la Cité, but which have since been joined to 
it. They endured their sufferings with heroic com- 


posure, and with their latest breath repeated their pro-_ 


testations of the innocence of their order. The spectacle 
excited in an extraordinary degree the pity and admi- 
ration of the people; and contemporary writers inform 
us that during the night many persons repaired to the 
spot where the two martyrs had perished, and gathered 
their ashes for the purpose of preserving them as holy 
relics, 

Such is the melancholy story of the destruction of this 
renowned association, the chiefs of which had so long 
ranked almost with the princes of the earth. The order 
of the Templars was abolished at the same time in most 
of the other countries of Europe, although in none 
were the same cruelties inflicted upon the members as 
in France. Although dispossessed of their property 
they were no where else either put to death or per- 
secuted; and in some countries, as in our own, an 
asylum was provided for most of them in the monasteries 
after they were turned out of their own establishments. 
In France, as soon as the arder was dissolved, their 
houses and other possessions were seized by the king and 
the pope; and although the palace of the Grand Master, 
with its furniture and other portions of the confiscated 
property, were afterwards granted to the Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem (since more generally known by 
the name of the Knights of Malta), it is asserted that the 
latter paid the full value for their new acquisitions. The 
chief actors in this work of robbery and murder did not 
long survive their victims. Clement died suddenly within 
six weeks after the execution of the Grand Master; 
and Philip was killed by a fall from his horse before the 
expiration of the year. Under the influence of not an 
unnatural superstition, it became a popular article of 
faith that De Molay, while consuming at the stake, had 
summoned these his two powerful persecutors to meet 
him at the judgment-seat of heaven within the short 
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periods to which their days on earth were actually ex- 
teuded. But the most strikingly retributive doom was 
that which befel the minister Marigny, the chief adviser 
and instrument of his sovereign in these execrable 
proceedings. Deprived by the death of his royal master 
of the protection which had enabled him to defy the 
envy of his rivals, the ex-favourite was assailed by a 
powerful combination, at the head of which was the 
Count de Valois, the uncle of the new king (Louis X.) 
driven from his post at court, and eventually with many 
of his friends and connexions seized and thrown into 
prison. The prison to which he and his companions 
were consigned was the Temple. After lying here for 
some time loaded with irons, to force them to confess 
the crimes with which they were charged, they were 
put to the torture. But the imputations under which 
the malice of his enemies was now labouring to over- 
whelm Marigny were, there is every reason to believe, 
as unfounded as those by which he and his master had 
formerly accomplished the ruin of the Templars; and, 
although they endured indescribable agonies, the re- 
quired acknowledgment could not be extorted from any 
of the sufferers. Still the unfortunate man was de- 
tained in custody, “* shackled,” says a contemporary 
chronicler, “ with good bands and rings of iron, and 
right diligently guarded.” At length, a new accusation 
was pointed against him, and in that age the most 
terrible of all others. He was charged with being a 
sorcerer, and with having in that capacity attempted 
to bring about the deaths of the king and other distin- 
guished persons by fashioning images of them in wax, 
and then stabbing them with pins. With what bitter 
remorse must Marigny have remembered the share he 
had had in the persecution of the Templars, when he 
found his own life thus about to fall a sacrifice to im- 
putations so similar to those of which he had availed 
himself to destroy them! Upon this wild accusation 
he was actually condemned to be hanged; and he 
underwent his sentence on the gibbet of Montfaucon, 
which he had himself caused to be erected. 

It is a curious fact, that the order of the Knights 
Templars, although despoiled of its possessions, has 
never after all been extinguished in France, but still 
exists in Paris in the form of a society which has been 
continued by unbroken succession from the time of the 
great persecution of which we have given an ac- 
count. This society, which still retains the name of the 
order of the Knights of the Temple, is actually at this 
day in possession of a variety of documents which had 
belouged to the community at the era of its dispersion, 
and especially of a Greek manuscript volume in the 
handwriting of the twelfth century, which contains, 
among many other precious evidences, the original record 
of the foundation of the order, and the golden table, or 
list of the Grand Masters. That dignity, it appears, has 
never been vacant since the time ef Jacques de Molay, 
he having before his death transferred it to John Mark 
Larmenius of Jerusalem, by whom it was in like man- 
ner made over in 1334 to Francis Theobald or Thibaut 
of Alexandria, by a charter written in the Latin tongue, 
which is still preserved in the archives of the society. 
In 1340 it was resigned by Theobald into the hands of 
Arnold de Bracque, a member of a very distinguished 
French family of those times; and from him it has de- 
scended through an uninterrupted line of sucessors, all 
French, and many of them of illustrious rank, to our 
own day. In 1824, the Grand Master was Doctor 
Bernard Raymond Fabré-Palaprat. Among other 
relics which the society passes are the sword of Jacques 
de Molay, and some fragments of burned bones en- 
veloped in an ancient linen handkerchief, which are said 
to have been gathered from among the ashes of the fire 
in which that unfortunate chief was consumed *, 


* See Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, an x 
2 
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THE CHEESEWRING, KILMARTH ROCKS, AND TREVETHY STONE, CORNWALL. 


[The Cheesewring, as seen from the North-west. ] 


Tue Cheesewring is a natural pile or combination of 
rude granite rocks, in the parish of St. Cleer, Corn- 
wall, between Liskeard and Launceston. It rises to 
the height of thirty-two feet, and stands near the top 
of a high hill. The stones are placed o1ie upon another ; 
and from the shape of the pile probably resembling an 
ancient cheese-press, the name appears to have been 
derived. It consists of eight stones, of which the upper 
ones are so much larger than those below, and project 
so far over the middle and base, that it has for many 
generations excited astonishment how so ill-constructed 
a pile could have resisted the storms of such an exposed 
situation. Some art may possibly have been used in 
reducing the size of one of the central stones, and in 


te 





been 
>= 


clearing the base from circumjacent rocks, but other- 
wise this curiosity is entirely a work of Nature. 

On the same hill are several cther similar piles of 
granite rocks, but not one of them is so singular in its 
relative proportions. One stone is of the enormous 
measurement of eleven yards in length, nine yards in 
breadth, with an average thickness of little more than 
two feet. The shape of the hill is that of a truncated 
cone, the diameter of the summit being about 100 
yards. Round this flat summit is an immense number 
of small stones, piled up to form a rampart, and pro- 
bably used in olden times both for defence and for 
attack on assaulters. Within the circle are many large 
masses of rocks, with small excavations on the tops of 
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them called “ rock-basins,” formed, in all probability, | norama, overpower the mind with awe and astonish- 


by the natural decomposition of the granite, under 
the united action of the sun, rain, and wind. De- 
tached granules of the stone, and others which may 
be loosened by the finger, are generally found at 
the bottom of these basins, and attest their most 
frequent origin, though others may have been partly 
formed by man, to supply his thirst or to perform his 
sacrifices. 

The Kilmarth Rocks are a lofty range of half a mile 
in length, running east and west, about two miles 
northward from the Cheesewring, and in the parish of 
Linkinhorne, Cornwall. The westernmost pile, repre- 
sented in the sketch, stands on the summit of this 
elevated ridge, and is in itself about twenty-eight feet 
high. It overhangs at least twelve or fifteen feet 
towards the north, and when viewed from the east 
appears so slightly based, that a man or a strong gale 
might suffice to shove the whole mass over the tre- 
mendous precipice ; but when surveyed from the western 
side its foundation appears more solid, and it will re- 
quire perhaps many ages to subvert the wonderful pile. 
The immense size of many of the granite rocks of which 
this ridge is formed, and the rude and heterogeneous 
manner in which they lie one upon another, together 
with the wildness and extent of the surrounding pa- 
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(Trevethy Stone.] 





ment at the grandeur of the operations of Nature. 
Towards the north is seen the top of Launceston Castle, 
also, in clear weather, the Bristol Channel and Lundy 
Island; to the south-east Plymouth, its Sound, and 
Mount Edgcumbe; and towards the south-west the 
Deadman Point and the English Channel, with the 
bleak midland hills of Devonshire and Cornwall. A 
large rock-basin, of about three feet in diameter and 
one foot deep, is on the summit of one of the eastern 
rocks of Kilmarth. e 

Trevethy Stone is a fine cromlech in the parish of 
St. Cleer, near Liskeard, Cornwall. ‘The term Trevedi 
is said to signify, in the British language, the place of 
graves, and its object was in all probability sepulchral. 
The stones are all of granite: six of them are upright, 
and one large slab covers them in an inclined position, 
with another reclining under it. The dimensions of 
the uppermost stone are about twelve feet by eight and 
a-half feet, and one foot in thickness. No tradition 
exists as to the time when this monument was erected, 
but its name at once designates it to have been the 
work of the ancient Britons. It stands on a barrow, 
upon the summit of a hill. A good vignette of this 
cromlech may be seen in the frontispiece to one volume 
of * The Beauties of England and Wales.’ 
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ALFRED—BRUCE—WASHINGTON. 


Tue most elevating passages in the history of our 
race are those national resurrections, as we may call 
them, in which the popular spirit that had seemed ex- 
tinguished has suddenly shot up again into a blaze, and 
the cause of liberty or independence, afier having been 
given up for lost by almost all men, has yet been raised 
from the dust and set on high by one man’s patriotism, 
Which no despair could quench. - Even if human life 
were a mere game, every such rebound of a people 
from depression and degradation would be pregnant 
with interest and excitement. But the occasion is 
always one on which far higher qualities.are called into 
exercise than mere skill and dexterity, or any kind of 
talent or knowledge: ability, great and varied, there 
inust be, of course ; but the-sustaining inspiration of the 
effort is always the moral grandeur and strength which 





the crisis develops, both in individua.s and in the heart 


and soul of the nation. Of all the other means and 
resources by which contests among men are influenced 
and decided, there is generally more store in the hands 
of the established tyranny, than in those of the young 
power that attempts to throw it down; there is no 
reason, at least, why the counsellors and generals of the 
former should not be fully the equals of those of the 
latter in political wisdom and in military science, while 
with armies, and the whole material strength of war, 
they are likely to be much more plentifully provided. 
If the issue therefore depended solely or chiefly upon 
the conflict either of physical or of intellectual elements, 
the chances would always be greatly against the success 
even of the most righteous insurrection. But the life 
and best might of such a cause lie in a higher principle 
than that either of physical force or intellectual capacity. 
“Twice is he armed,” it has been truly said, “ that 
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hath his quarrel just ;” besides the blessing of heaven that 


may in that case be deemed to go with him, his sense of 


his quarrel’s justice is as good to him as another right 
hand, and braces every sinew to double vigour. On 
this side, too, every thing is at stake. The struggle is 
not for mere power or glory, but for existence itself, or 
for all that makes existence dear—for air to breathe, or 
for the decision of the question, whether the breath 
that is drawn shall be life or poison. Hence the care, 
and vigilance and activity, of leaders and followers, the 
cireumspection and gconomy in all things, the quick 
seizure of every advantage, the great deeds that are 
achieved, the important ends and objects that are 
gained, with the scantiest means. Hence a per- 
severance to the death, an endurance whose nerve toils 
and hardships only harden and strengthen. And not 
new energies only are called forth in all engaged in the 
solemn enterprise; it infuses something of its own 
majesty into each, and elevates his whole mind and 
nature ;— 

« Then 

Gods walk the earth, or beings more than men 








Such a contest, crowned with victory, never fails to 
leave behind it a certain nobility of blood and character 
to the people which has so worked out its freedom. 

It is cheering also to observe how often it has hap- 
pened that a national regeneration of this kind has been 
essentially the work of but a single individual. The 
circumstances no doubt in all such cases may be said 
to have called forth the man, and also to have provided 
him with the means of accomplishing what he did; but 
still, without the man to turn them to account, the cir- 
cumstances would have existed to no purpose. They 
were at most the ready instruments, which, with all 
their aptitude, would have lain dead and useless had 
they not been taken up and wielded by his living hand. 
It is cheering, we say, to perceive in this way what 
one man can do. It helps to keep alive that faith 
in himself which each of us is somewhat in danger 
of losing in a highly artificial state of society, when 
the individual seems to be wholly swallowed up in the 
throng, like a drop of water in the ocean; and all 
operations seem to be carried on, and all effects to 
be wrought by the movements of men in masses. This 
state of things is attended with great conveniences 
and advantages ; and it is, besides, the inevitable result 
of advanced civilization: so that, even if its advantages 
were less than they are, it would be in vain to struggle 
against it; but that is no reason why we should not 
resist, and gladly avail ourselves of whatever helps us 
better to resist any depressing tendency it may have in 
the direction we have mentioned. Nothing eould be 
conceived better fitted to train mankind to any yoke of 
bondage to which it might be attempted to subject 
them, than the extinction of all strong belief in the 
efficacy of individual exertion, and the general diffusion 
among us of the conviction that each individual in the 
system of society was no better than one of the units 
of a battalion, or a helplessly revolving spoke in one 
of the wheels of a great machine. 

Of the modern European communities almost every 
one has, at one ‘period or another of its existence, been 
served and saved in the manner of which we have 
spoken. Thus Spain has had her Pelayo, Switzerland 
her Tell, France her Maid of Orleans, Portugal her 
Alfonso Henriques, Holland her William of Orange. 
But of all such illustrious deliverers whom modern 
history records, there is no other, we think, who can be 
placed before, or, all things considered, even by the 
side of the three names we have prefixed to this article, 
the English Alfred, the Scottish Bruce, and the Ameri- 
can Washington. None certainly ever had more for- 
midable difficulties to contend with—a cause at a 
lower point of depression at the moment when it was 
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taken up—or a more fearful superiority of force and 
resources against which to make head. None ever 
derived less assistance from accident, or panic, or 
superstition, or any sudden outburst of popular enthu- 
siasm, or owed everything more entirely to themselves 
alone,—to their strength of heart and hope, that never 
failed—to their sagacity—to their prudence—to their 
watchfulness—to their patience—to their heroism—to 
their military skill—to all those qualities, in short, 
which go to the conduct of great enterprises, and to 
a man’s command over others and over himself.. And, 
lastly, none ever succeeded more triumphantly : the 
deliverance from foreign domination which each effected 
for his country was complete; he reiustated it in tran- 
quillity, in independence, and in power; and each lived 
to preserve in peace what he had won in war, and 
display, after he had sheathed the sword, a still higher 
genius and patriotism as a civil governor and legislator, 


Factory Labour.—Of all the common prejudices that 
exist with regard to factory labour, there is none more un- 
founded than that which ascribes to it excessive tedium 
and irksomeness above other occupations, owing to its being 
carried on in conjunction with the “‘ unceasing motion of 
the steam-engine.” In an establishment for spinning or 
weaving cotton, all the hard work is performed by the 
steam-engine, which leaves for the attendant no hard 
labour at all, and literally nothing to do in general; but at 
intervals to perform some delicate operation, such as joining 
the threads that break, taking the cops off the spindles, 
&e. And _ it is so far from being true that the work in a 
factory is incessant, because the motion of the steam-engine 
is incessant, that,the fact is, that the labour is not incessant 
on that very account, because it is p6rformed in conjunction 
| with the steam-engine. Ofall manufacturing employments, 
those are by far the most irksome and incessant in which 
steam-engines are not employed, as in lace-running and 
| stocking-weaving; and the way to prevent an employment 
from being incessant, is to introduce a steam-engine into it. 
These remarks certainly apply more especially to the labour 
of children in factories. Three-fourths of the children so 
employed are engaged in piecing at the mules. “ When 
the carriages of these have receded a foot and a half or two 
feet from the rollers,” says Mr. Tufnell, “‘ nothing is to be 
done, not even attention is required from cither spinner or 
piecer.” Both of them stand idle for a time, and in fine 
spinning particularly, for three quarters of a minute or 
more. Consequently, if a child remains at this business 
twelve hours daily, he has nine hours of inaction. And 
though he attends two mules, he has still six hours of non- 
exertion. Spinners sometimes dedicate these intervals to 
the perusal of books. The scavengers, who in Mr. Sadler's 
report have been described as being “ constantly in a state 
of grief, always in terror, and every moment they have to 
spare stretched all their length upon the floor in a state of 
perspiration,’ may be observed in cotton-factories idle for 
Jour minutes at a time, or moving about in a sportive mood, 
utterly unconscious of the tragical scenes in which they 
were dramatized. Occupations which are assisted by steam 
engines require for the most part a higher, or at least a 
steadier species of labour, than those which are not; the ex- 
ercise of the mind being then partially substituted for that 
of the muscles, constituting skilled labour, which is always 
paid more highly than unskilled. On this principle we can 
readily account for the comparatively high wages which the 
inmates of a factory, whether children or adults, obtain. 

Batting cotton by hand for fine spinning seems by far the 
hardest work in a factory; it is performed wholly by women, 
without any assistance from the steam-engine, and is some- 
what similar in effort to threshing corn; yet it does not 
bring those who are engaged in it more than 6s. 6d. weekly, 
while close by is the stretching-frame, which remunerates its 
tenters or superintendents, women, and even children four- 
teen years old, with double wages for far lighter labour. In 
power-loom weaving also, the wages are good, and the mus- 
cular effort is trifling, as those who tend it frequently exercise 
themselves by following the movement of the lay, and lean- 
ing on it with their arms. It is reckoned a very healthy 
mill-ocoupation, as is shown by the appearance of the females 








engaged in it, in every well-regulated establishment in Eng- 
land and Scotland,—(Dr, Ure's * Phil, of Manufactures. ) 
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A REMARKABLE DUEL IN 1664. 


{From a Correspondent. } 


Wirn the exception of the celebrated Disfida, or Chal- 
lenge of Barletta, in 1593, which induced thirteen 
Italian knights to fight as many French knights for 
the honour of their country, no duel in the kingdom 
of Naples ever made so much noise as that between the 
Count of Conversano and the Duke of Martina, which 
took place in the following century. Mr. R. Keppel 
Craven, in his amusing ‘ Tour through the Southern 
Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples,’ has given a 
history of this rencounter. I shall make use of his 


narrative, taking, however, the liberty of correcting a | 


few trifling mistakes in it, which I am enabled to do 
from the circumstances of having been intimately ac- 
quainted with the descendants of both of the noble 
houses, and having lived some time in the province 
where the events took place, which are still preserved 
in local tradition. The details, as Mr. Craven remarks, 
are strongly indicative of the temper and manners of 
the times. They carry a valuable lesson with them, 
and expose the fallacy of the notion of the honour and 
happiness of the “* good old times.” 


period not only considered as the most fashionable and 
manly accomplishment which a nobleman could possess, 
but was generally practised by all ranks of persons ; 
for it is noted that, even at a less remote era, the fisher- 
men of Taranto, after their daily labours, were wont to 
meet in the evening, and resort to the recreation of 
fencing. ‘The barbarous custom of duelling, maintained 
in its full foree by false notions of honour and pre- 
rogative,—the inefficiency of the laws, and the errors of 
feudal institutions,—contributed, no doubt, to ennoble 
this sanguinary art, and extend the prevalence of its 
exercise throughout the realm.” 

It was in these turbulent times that the Neapolitans 
acquired the character of being the best swordsmen in 
Europe,—a reputation they have never lost,—though 
in modern times their duels, though frequent enough, 
have very seldom been murderons. The first drawing 
of blood settles the business; and it is rare (among 
gentlemen) that anything more than a scratch or a 
prick is given or received. It was far different with 
their ancestors, the Acquavivas, the Imperiali, the 
Pignatelli, the Caraffas, the Galestas of the olden 
times. 

The Count of Conversano, Marquis of Le Noci and 
Duke of Atri, of the most ancient and noble family of 
Acquaviva, and the Prince of Francavilla, of the family 
of Imperiali, were the two most powerful barons in 
Lower Apulia. The count, who came of a haughty 
and fierce race, was proud of his ancient descent, his 
numerous titles and royal connexions. One of our 
Norman princes, on his return from the Holy Land, 
on passing through Apulia, was entertained at the 
castle of Conversano, where he became enamoured of 
a daughter of that house and married her. Besides 
their immense possessions in Apulia, as dukes of Atri, 
the Acquavivas were lords of nearly one-half of the 
Abruzzi; and in the sixteenth century they could travel 
for days without passing the boundaries of their own 
territory, on which they exercised all the rights and 
privileges of feudal lords. 

Some of their mumerous castles were in extent 
and magnificence like royal residences. The stabling 


attached to the castle of Atri, in the Abruzzi, had 200 
stalls ; and tradition reports that these used always to 
be filled, the old barons never riding out without a 
band of dependent knights, squires, and pages, who 
were all mounted on steeds sprung from the noble 
breed that belonged exclusively to the counts of Con- 
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versano, Branksome Hall and the splendour of the 
house of Buccleugh were nothing to this! 


Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all: 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleugh *. 





The breed of horses which we have mentioned was 
| ancient, and almost entirely of pure Arab blood. This 
| noble stud was one of the last things the falling family 
parted with; but it was broken up, dispersed, mixed, 
| and lost, in the course of those disastrous revolutions 
in Italy consequent on the French Revolution, and 
| which completed the ruin of the ancient aristocracy of 
Italy. I have had the somewhat melancholy satisfac. 
‘tion of riding a mare of the pure Convérsano breed,— 
Uultimo avanzo, the only remains of the stud which the 
present count-duke had retained. She was old, but 
still a superb animal. The head, neck, eye, the long, 
springy fetlock, the clean legs, the setting-on of the 


. . | tail, were all truly Arabian; and even age had not 
“The management of the sword,” says Mr. Craven, | 
“as an offensive and defensive weapon, was at that | 


cooled her spirit or slackened her speed. 

Mr. Craven describes the old Acquavivas as being 
tyrannical and violent—a race dreaded by their in- 
feriors, and hated by their equals. I am afraid there 
is a good deal of truth in this, but he ought to have 
added that they were rather magnanimous tyrants, 
exceedingly courageous, entertaining high notions as 
to the point of honour, and never crafty or treacherous. 
In the course of the invasions, revolutions, and counter- 
revolutions to which the kingdom has been a prey in 
all ages, they shed-their blood freely on the field for 
the party they espoused, which was generally the 
national and patriotic one. In several instances they 
conferred inestimable benefits on their country. 

The Count Girclamo, the unfortunate hero of the 
tale we are to relate, took a distinguished part in the 
suppression of the insurrection at Naples, in 1647, 
when Massaniello entirely overthrew the authorities of 
the city,.and seated himself for a few days upon the 
throne of Naples. 

The Prince of Francavilla, of the stock of the Im- 
periali, hated the Count of Conversano with a most 
cordial hatred, and as they were neighbours in Apulia, 
their territories adjoining, they had plenty of oppor- 
tunities for quarrelling. At first the fiery Count 
Girolamo affected to despise the prince as a foreign 
and low-born intruder; but the Imperiali, who were of 
Genoese extraction, had the quality, common to tlie 
people of Genoa, of economy and money-saving, and 
the prince was enormously rich in specie; while his 
neighbour, with five times the extent of lands, had 
very seldom many ducats in his castle, where hospitality 
was exercised on a gigantic scale, and everything 
managed without any attention to expense. The com- 
mand of ready money gave the prince several advan- 
tages over the count. This stung Acquaviva to the 
very soul, and he declared to his retainers that it was 
too hard that a dirty, stingy Genoese, of no antiquity or 
nobility of family—a fellow who had only come into 
the kingdom with Charles V.—should be allowed to 
beard the Count of Conversano in Apulia, where he 
and his ancestors had been lords for centuries. Words 
like these stung the prince and quickened his hatred, 
for he was as proud as the count, and very jealous of 
family honours—the more so, perhaps, because there 
was truth ia Acquaviva's taunt, and because his family 
name Imperiali (the Imperialist) seemed to dnote 
that he was one of the Italians who only in the pre- 





* Tay ofthe Last Minstrel. 
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ceding century attained rank and wealth by attaching 
themselves to the Emperor Charles V. Their terri- 
tories, as we have said, joined, and the constant litiga- 
tions arising out of their inordinate but ill-defined 
jurisdictions, were all superadded to the long list of 
mutual injuries recorded by both families. After 
quarrelling all their lives, they came to blows when 
they were both old men. The crisis happened in the 
capital one day as each of the noble rivals was driving 
in his carriage. After a long contest of words, the 
Count of Conversano said, all this must end—that one 
of them must die, in order that the other might live in 
peace, and formally challenged the prince. The prince 
knowing his opponent to be one‘of the best swordsmen 
iu the kingdom, put forward his age and infirmities, 
and declined the combat with swords; but Mr. Craven 
is in error when he says that he offered to fight with 
pistols. Fire-arms were never used on such occa- 
sions in Italy, where the rapier was always considered 
as the only weapon for a cavalier. In order to force 
his rival to the field, Conversano leaned over his 
carriage, and struck him repeatedly with the flat side 
of his sword, 

“ An insult,” says Mr. Craven, “so grossly offered 
in the public streets authorized the government to 
suspend or check the consequences likely to arise by 
placing the aggressor under arrest for a time, and 
subsequently it ordered them both to retire to their 
respective estates. But the feelings of unsatisfied 
hatred in the one, and of insulted pride in the other, 
were not likely to be allayed by this exclusion from the 
world; and ina short time the Prince of Francavilla 
proposed a champion in his cause, in the person of his 
sister’s only son, the Duke of Martina, of the house of 
Caraccioli.” 

‘The count admitted the substitution of this youthful 


adversary, and even agreed to a year’s delay, in order | 
that the duke might “ finish his education ;” by which, : 
I suppose, is meant, that he might perfect himself 


in fencing. 


by both noblémen. Dark hints of this singular duel 
got abroad, and the eyes of the whole kingdom were 
turned anxiously to the spot. In these matters people 
always select a favourite, and as the duke was young, 
handsome, accomplished, and of a cheerful disposition, 
he carried away nearly all sympathy from the gloomy 
old count, who, however, so high was his fame as a 
swordsman, was considered by every one as the sure 
victor. 

“The Prince of Francavilla, actuated more by the 
apprehension of shame in the event Of defeat, than 
by feelings of affection for his nephew, endeavoured to 
insure success by the following stratagem :—A gentle- 
man who had been some time, as was the custom in 
those days, a retainer in his family, left it abruptly one 
night, and sought the Count of Conversano’s castle, 
into which he gained admission by a recital of injurious 
treatment and fictitious wrongs heaped upon him by 
the tyrannical and arbitrary temper of the Prince of 
Francavilla. A complaint of this nature was always a 
passport to the count’s good graces, and he not only 
admitted this gentleman to the full enjoyment of his 
princely hospitality, but having found that he was a 
dexterous swordsman, passed most of his time in prac- 
tising with him that art, which he hoped would soon 
insure the triumph he valued most on earth. A few days 
previous to that fixed for the duel, the guest, under pre- 
tence of paying a visit to his relatives, withdrew from the 
Count of Conversano’s territories, and secretly returned 
to those of his employer, where he lost no time in com- 
municating all the peculiarities and advantages re- 
peated experience had enabled him to remark in the 





The day was named, and the field of | 
battle fixed at Ostuni, a small town in Lower Apulia, | 
the jurisdiction of which had been furiously disputed | 
| posed to desist from any further hostility; but, stung 
| to the quick by this unexpected reverse, the count 
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count’s manner of feneing. The Duke of Martina was 
thereby taught that the only chance of success which 
he could look to, was by keeping on the defensive 
during the early part of the combat: he was instructed 
that his antagonist, though avowedly the most able 
manager of the sword in the kingdom, was exceedingly 
violent, and that if he could parry the thrusts made on 
the first attack, however formidable from superior skill 
and strength of wrist and arm, he might perhaps 
afterwards obtain success over an adversary, whose 
person, somewhat inclined to corpulency, would speedily 
become exhausted from the effects of his own impetu- 
osity. The Duke of Martina, furnished with this salu- 
tary advice, and strong in the conviction of what he 
considered a just cause, awaited in calm anxiety the 
day of battle; and the behaviour of the two combatants 
on the last morning strongly characterizes their dif- 
ferent dispositions, as well as the manners and habits 
of the age they lived in. The Duke of Martina made 
his will, confessed himself, and took an affectionate 
leave of his mother, who retired to her oratory to pass 
in prayer the time her son devoted to the conflict; 
while, on the other hand, the Count of Conversano 
ordered a sumptuous feast to be prepared, and in: 
vited his friends and retainers after the fight; he then 
carelessly bade his wife farewell, and alluding to his 
adversary’s youth and inexperience, said, Vado a fur 
un capretto. (I am going to kill a kid, or, literally, to 
make a kid.) . They met at the place appointed : it was 
an open space before a monastery of friars at Ostuni; 
but these good fathers, by their intercession and prayers, 
prevailed upon the combatants to remove to another 
similar plot of ground, in front of the Capuchin convent 
in the same town; here the bishop and clergy, carrying 
the Host in solemn procession, attempted in vain to 
dissuade them from their bloody purpose: they were 
dismissed with scorn, and the duel began. It was of 
long duration, and afforded the duke an opportunity of 
availing himself of the counsels he had received: when 
he found the count began to be out of breath, and off 
his guard, he assumed the offensive part, and having 
wounded him, demanded if he was satisfied, and pro- 


refused all offers of accommodation, and by blind 
revenge, and redoubled animosity, soon lost all command 
of himself, and received a’second wound, which termi- 
nated the corttest, together with his life.” 

It was quite as well, or perhaps it was much better, 
that. the count died in the duel, for the subtle and 
cowardly Prince of Francavilla, fearing that in spite of 
all his precautions his nephew might fall, had posted a 
strong band of assassins to waylay and murder Conver- 
sano on his road home, had he come off victorious at 
Ostuni. 

The sword with which the fatal duel was fought, a 
long and very heavy rapier of Spanish make, and with 
a Spanish motto inscribed along the blade, is, or was, a 
few years ago, in the Count of Conversano’s small but 
curious collection of old arms at Naples, in the Palazzo 
Stigliano Colonna. 





Heritable Qualities.—Physical. or natural qualities are 
most strictly inherited in the inferior realms of creation. 
Thus we observe an unvarying transmission of instincts, 
properties, and impulses in the animal kingdom, see them 
less strictly inherited in the human race, and least of ail so 
in the highest grades of intellectual existence. The pro- 
ducts become more free and independent as the scale 
rises.— Characteristics. 
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